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ABSTRACT 

A research project investigated the effectiveness of 
the use of a tape recorder and taped lessons with accompanying 
worksheets for independent work activities in the 1st grade. An 
experimental group heard lessons on reading readiness, auditory 
perception, phonics, and reading skills, in addition to haying 
regular instruction from the teacher. The control group received only 
regular instruction. It was hypothesized that the former would 
demonstrate greater gains in knowledge of rhyming words and initial 
sounds, would have greater word knowledge and word discrimination 
skills, and would show greater composite reading skills. Posdt-test 
data did not support any of the hypotheses. It was possible that the 
objectives were overly ambitious and that the individual differences 
between subjects were not accounted for completely by the differences 
in individual test scores. It appeared that further study should 
investigate the impact of the individuals cultural background upon 
his ability to read. .The use of audio tapes did, however, improve 
students 1 listening skills and help to maintain order in tjie 
classroom. (PB) 
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AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF USING AUDIO-TAPES FOR INDEPENDENT 
ACTIVITIES IN A FIRST GRADE 



PROBLEM 

Introduction 

Six year olds entering school for tho firot tiae 
lean hoevily upon a paraonal relationship with their claee- 
rooa teacher* She ie their aothor-iaago* During the firet 
fee days of school, the firet grade teacher say plan activi- 
ties that involve the ehole group doing the eeae thing at 
the saae tias* But soon, if acadeaic learning ie to take 
pteo, ehe begine to work with a aaall group of children for 
fifteen to thirty ainutoo while two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the claeerooa group must sngege in independent activities 
without the teacher c e direct eupervieion. Therein liee tne 
problem* 

Independence ie a wetter of gradual developmental 
growth* Meny young children find it difficult to be reepon- 
eible for their oen behevior and learning for aore then very 
brief periode of tiae* They find it difficult to rsesabsr 
and follow directions, particularly when aore than one thing 
at a tiae ie to be reaeabered* 

Stateaent o£ jfche P£gfcjlB 

The purpoee of thie etudy ie to deteraine the effect- 
iveneee of the uee of the tape recorder, headphones, and 
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accompanying worksheet* with first grada children during 
;■ thair independent working tiae. 

Sionificancs tf tfra Problem 

j 

The easiest part of the teaching erperience is di- 
rect teaching. College courses are taught and teacher' e 

i 

guidabooka have been written to aaaure the teacher of euc- 
caaa in this process. But very little haa bean offered to 
help the taacher keep the group of children aho are not in- 
4. volvod in the direct teaching-learning aituation gainfully 

F occupied. On the priaary level, approxiaately two-thirds 

of the children two-thirds of the tiae are not engaged in a 
| direct teaching-learning situation with thair teacher. Val- 

uable achool learning tiae ia waated if these children are 
not engaged in profitable independant activities. 

J Llaitationa of th£ Problaa 

Thia axperiaental comparison study will bo liaited 
to t*vo claesrooas of firat grade children at Jefferson Elsasn- 
tory School in Little Rock, Arktinsos. Each claes will have 
approxiaately twenty five children enrolled, Soae affort ia 
aade to aqueliza the nuaber of boya and girls in each class- 
room. 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Meaningful independent activities have long been the 
bane of the primary teacher* a existence. Hoot priaary tea- 
chare group their claaaea for reading instruction and are faced 
with the chellanga of directly tooching o saoll group of 
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children in the dovelopmontel reading program, plue keeping 
the larger segment of the cleeeroom quietly occupied. All 
too often thie occupation coneiete of N buey work* and mean* 
inglese ectivitiee leading to boredom and diecipline prob- 
lemo. But thie aeaningleee activity can be replaced eith 
Meaningful lietening experiencee through the uee of the 
lietening poet. Tape teaching helpe relieve the teacher of 
the eeeeome burden of providing seataork and aupervieion for 
one-third of the cleeo. The amount of teacher-pupil inter- 
action can be doubled and the verioue developmental ectivi- 
tiee of reading readineee and initial reading can be extended 
far beyond the present limitations. 1 

lany echoole have reported their experiments with 
tape teaching* In the Boston area, teachers worked in an 
experimental echool aimed at development of language skills 
end concepts of the dieadvantaged urban child. A tape recor- 
der ess ueed extensively. The children were taught to op- 
erate the recorder themoolvte. One of the ectivitiee was a 
recorded etory of "The Lion Hunt". The children repeetmd 
linee of the etory verbally and did geeturee with the record- 
ing. 

Another activity involved ueing the activity eith a 
commercially published children's neeepeper. The teacher 9 e 
taped voice geve directions, "Plseoe turn to oaoe of your 



Xerl A. Porsoneko, N The Lietening Poet in Beginning 
Reeding", The Reading Teacher , Nov* 1960, p. 130. 

r 
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neeapaper. Be 1 re going to rod about etarting at tho 

top of your page- - 

Soaotiaoe the children aade tapoa. A good roadar 

■ado tapaa of a book for a firat grada claaaaete oho could 
2 

baraly read. 

Richard £• Wylia raporta a aix aonth atudy that oaa 
aada uaing tape teaching vith third level children. Croup I 
received individual and aaall group inatruction through tepe 
teaching. Croup II received eeae inet ruction independently 
or in teacher-lad groupa. In ell areae the children who had 

uead audio tapaa vere equal to or better than the eilent or 

3 

teacher-led group. 

In the 1950»c inveetigetione aers firat aada of the 
affecte of inatruction in liatening iteelf. Findinga have 
been inconcluaive about the affecte of lietening inetruction 
on reeding ekille. But it haa been found thet inetruction 
in vhich eecond grade children liatened to tapaa produced 
greater geine in reading coapreheneion then did reading of 
the etoriea alone. 4 



1 2 3oen Klyhn, "A Tape Library for Firat, Second, end 

i Third Gradere", Audiovieual Inatruction. April 1968, p. 348. 

1 3 Richard E. Bylie. "Reeearch in Reading: The Child, a 
■ethod end e Technique", Childhood Education, Jan. 1969, p. 173, 

*3. Weeley Schneyer, "Reeeerch-Inetruction in Licten- 
| ing", The Reading Teacher . 3an. 1971, p. 369, citing Tarilyn 

J Nye, "the Iffecte ofaCTetening-Reading Prograa upon the 

Reading of Second-Creda Pupile" (unpubliehed Dector'e Dieeer- 
f tation, Univereity of Celifornie, Berkeley, 1969). 
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In another study there were no significant gains in 
reading for the total group mho used a listening center, but 
there were significantly greater gains made by pupils in the 
lower third of reading achievement than those in the upper 
third*'' It is this lower third that teachers are always 
looking for new teaching methods and techniques , hoping that 
something will give these children a boost* 

The conclusions of a study made by Grayce Aniable Ran- 
som in the area of aural-visual independent activities in a 
first grade reading program ehowed that boys seemingly need 
intensive training in auditory discrimination , that indepen- 
dent skill-reinforcement activities yielded greatest benefits 
for above-mean I.Q. groups , and that below-mean I.Q. groups 
(particularly boys) seemed to profit more from teacher-pre- 
pared materials than from investigator-prepared materials. 6 

First gradee in East on, Massachusetts use tape re- 
corder and headset listening stations in its daily program. 
At the beginning of the year the teacher's voice reads pre- 
primsr stories. Each child hae a book and is encouraged to 
notice picture details, page numbers, etc. The purpose at 



3. Wesley Schneyer, "Research-Instruction in Listen- 
ing," The Reading Teacher . Jan. 1971, p. 369, citing 3. A. 
Cravee, "First Grade Heading Incorporating a Lietening Cen- 
ter 91 9unfuplished doctoral diesertation , Univareity of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1968). 
g 

Grayce Annable Ransom, "Aural-Visual Independent 
Activities in First Grade Reading Program," Dissertation 
Abstracts . 28i2454-A, 1967, 
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this level is to teach tha child to respond to oral direc- 
tione, to improve his auditory diecrimination , and to in- 
craaaa his intereeu in tha printad mord. As tha child pro- 
greeeee the program atreaeee mora aophisticatad reading 
skills auch as aord identification , aord meaning, and com- 
prehension skills. Tepes are often coordinated with work- 
books and teacher-made materials. In this program each taw* 
char prepares her oen tapes believing that a familiar voice 

increases a child 1 s security and that a child 1 s oen teacher 

7 

knoes hie needs better then anyone else. 

Earphones add e nee dimension to listening** Teachers 
have obeerved that recorded programs played to the entire 
class aere not effective, but ehen used mith earphones the 
recorded programs mere u success* Tape lessons provide 
greater concentration because earphones eliminate almost all 

Q 

extraneous Bounds. 

Tape teaching hae never been intended to serve as a 
substitute for a teacher, but rather it develops as a way to 

Q 

support and supplement the classroom teacher. Perhaps a 
teacher is asking too much of himself to try personally to 



Wargaret 3. Mac Arthur, "Learning Through Listening", 
Audiovisual Instruction , Jan. 1968, p. 59. 

8 

Arthur (If. Lalinne, "Tape Teaching," Audiovisual 
Inetru£tion , Way 1967, p. 453. 

o 

Ulylie, op. cit. f p. 173. 
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provide all the stimuli for learning. Educational media can help with 
this task. The teacher's job can be to organize the circumstances, pro- 
vide the best opportunity for learning, and ensure that learning takes 
place. He can ease his own burden if he uses media to its best advantage 
and builds replicable instructional materials. He can then spend less 
time talking and more time in planning and evaluation. He can be less of 
a drill sergeant and more of an education executive. 10 



John B. Haney, El don J. Ullmer, Educational Media and tire 
Teacher, Wm. C. Brown Co. Publishers, 1970, p. 7. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN AND STRATEGIES 

Resea rch Design 

One classroom of first grade children served as the experimental group 
using tape recorded lessons and accompanying work sheets at independent 
working time. The listening center was placed on a Long table at the back 
of the classroom. Eight headsets plug into the recorder. There is ade- 
quate workspace at the table to allow the children to work with pencils 
while listening to the recourdings. The teacher appointed a child to punch 
the red stop button at the end of the recording. Some of the work sheets 
called for follow-up work to be done by the children at their own seats at 
the end of the recording. Directions for the follow-up work were given on 
the tape. 

The nature of the tapes and worksheets is in the area of reading readi- 
ness. They deal with auditory perception of sounds, phonic in nature. After 
the first ten weeks of school the tapes dealt with a variety of reading skills 
suited to the child's stage of development in reading. 

The control group was comprised of a second class of first grade children. 
Both the experimental and control group of children used "redy for readin" , an 
JL jt a reading readiness workbook. During independent working time the children 
in the control group engaged in whatever activities their teacher normally plans 
for them. 
Va riab les 

The major variable in this experiment was the use of the tape recorder 

and headsets with one classroom of children. (See Appendix H f or source of 
materials and equipment.) 



Teaching Strategies 

Listening tapes mere made for the initial consonantal 
sounds of n, b t b f s, r f d, 1, c $ f f g, h, j, 1, m f p, v, w, 
and for the final consonantal sounds of n, t, s, r, d f 1, g, 
and p» The tapes wero made to be self -correcting* 

Ons tape uao made for rhyming sounds and two tapes were 
made for the short a sound ap; n j it from a linguistic 
rhyming basis (an and at patterns) • 

Tapes were made of nine stories from four pre-primer 
level books* These particular tapes were not used with all the 
children in the group, but with two children who were having 
particular difficulty with reading* The Impress Method was 
used with these tapes* (The Reading Teacher, Nov* 1970) 

Tapes wore made for the long vouols a, e f i f o on the 
oasis of spoiling patterns for the sound, cs "a consonant e M f 
#, ai% and "ay* 1 for the sound of a* Tapes made dealing with 
vowels were usod during the second semester* 

All of the tapes with worksheets dealt with the de- 
coding process of reading* An attempt wa3 made to incorporate 
the use of good literature in some of the tapes, particularly 
the use of short poems. The criteria for determining whether 
or not to make a tupe to accompany a worksheet was to answer 
the question, "Will the child likely learn more from this work- 
sheet if there is audio- input?" (See Appendix D for examples of 
tape script and worksheets.) 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

1. Taction _2_ of first grade students at Jefferson Elementary School, 
after receiving instruction in reading with specially prepared ma- 
terials, will be able to demonstrate a significantly greater gain in 
auditory similarities (rhyming words) than students in a control group 
as measured by pre- and pest- testing with the Harper U R ow Pre-ReaJing 
Test of Scholastic Ability . 

2. Section 2 of first grade students at Jefferson Elementary School, 
after receiving instruction in reading with specially prepared mate- 
rials, will be able to demonstrate a significantly greater gain in 
auditory similarities (initial sounds) than students in a control group 
as measured by pre- and post- testing with the Harper & Row Pre- R eading 
Test of Scholastic Ab ility. 

3. Section 2 o f first grade students at Jefferson Elementary School, 
after receiving instruction in reading with specially prepared mate- 
rials, will be able to demonstrate a significantly greater gain for 
w ord knowledge skills than students in a control group as measured by 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 

4. Section 2 of first grade student* at Jefferson Elementary School, 
after receiving instruction in reading with specially prepared mate- 
rials, will be able to demonstrate a significantly greater gain for 
word discrimination skills than students in a control group as mea- 
sured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 

r >. Section 2 of Ttrst grade students at Jefferson Elementary School, 
aTLer receiving instruction in reading with specially prepared mate- 
rials, will be able to demonstrate a significantly greater gain for 
composite reading skills than students in a control group as measured 
q by the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 

ERIC 
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ANALYSIS 

The notation of test scores for the experimental group 
uiiJl be found in Table I and the notation of test scores for 
the control group mill be found in Table II. 

Children in both experimental and control groups were 
given the Harper-Row Reading Readiness Test on September 3,1971 • 
Pre-2 refers to section 2 of the test (auditory similarities- 
rhyming words) given before any reading instruction took place. 
Post-2 refers to section 2 of the test given on November 16, 1971, 
after approximately teh weeks of reading instruction. The median 
score on pre-test 2 was 19 for both groups. The median score 
on post-test 2 was 19 for the experimental group and 20 for the 
control group. 

Pre-4 refers to section 4 of the test (auditory simi- 
larities-initial sounds) given before any reading instruction 
took place. Post 4 refers to section 4 of the test given after 
approximately ten weeks of reading instruction. The median 
score on pre-test 4 was 13 for both groups. The post-test 4 
median score was 19 for the experimental group and 18 for the 
control group. 

The Otis-Lenon Mental Ability test was given on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1972, and the experimental group showed a eedian score 
of 110, while tbe control group showed a median score of 112. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Teat was given on April 28, 
1972. The reading achievement scores are listed in three cate- 
gories: word knowledge, word analysis, and reading. The median 
score on the word knowledge section of the test was 3.0 for both 
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groups. The median score on the word analysis section of the tost 
was 2.1 for the experimental group and 2.3 for the control ^roup. The 
median score for the reading section of the test was 2. A for the 
experimental group and 2.8 for the control group. 

It is evident by the comparison of test scores that the 
objectives, as they were stated in the hypotheses were not met. The 
experimental group using the audio-tapes did not show a significant 
gain in any of the areas tested. Also, the experimental group did 
not show a greater performance level than the control group. 

Further analysis of the two groups were made by comparing 
those students in each group which fell below the median in achieve- 
ment on the pre- test for readiness. It was found that the control 
group was significantly different from the experimental group which 
makes the objectives InvaJid. Other observations were made. First, 
the objectives were possibly overly — anbitious considering that trie 
use of audio-tapes represented a rather small part of the total reading 
program. Secondly, the individual differences of children are not 
accounted for completely in individual test scores, much less in the 
class median scores being compared. It is the individual child with 
his own unique cultural background and personal abilities and dis- 
abilities who learns to read. 
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TABLE II 
CONTROL GROUP 



Harper-Row Reading Readiness Otis-Lenon Metropolitan Achievement 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is difficult to ascertain at just what point a child 
gains complete mastery in the learning process. Some children 
seem to need much more repetition than other children to learn 
a given item. Perhaps their learning capacity and mode of learn- 
ing are different, or perhaps their experiential background has 
voids in it that must be filled before in-depth learning takes 
hold. Through the years in working mith first year children I 
have felt that many children would profit by a considerably 
greater amount of repetition in given areas than I was able to 
find the time for. This added repetition of teaching was what 
I had in mind through the use of audio-tapes. 

Though the objectives of my hypotheees were not proved* 
I do, nonetheless, feel that the use of audio-tapes has merit. 
Indeed, I plan to continue adding to my librarv of audio-tapes. 

On the plus side, the children enjoyed goirg to the 
listening center. No child ever said, M Aw, do we have to do that 
again." They usually went to the listening center in groups of 
six or eight, and even at the end of the year seemed eager to 
take their turn. 

Another plus factor was the improvement in listening 
akilla. If a child failed to mark his worksheet appropriately 
or forgot what to do on the back of his worksheet after returning 
to his seat, I did not personally tell him what to do. Rather, 
he listened again to the portion of the tape that gave him the 
directions. Very few re-listening sessions were required* 



A visiting parent in our classroom made the remark that 
she thought the listening center was quite an asset to general 
classroom organization. I thought this to be an unusually per- 
ceptive remark coming from a parent, until I learned that she 
uias a former teacher. And truly the use of the listening center 
has proved to be an asset to classroom organization. It keeps 
one third of the group quietly and gainfully occupied while the 
teacher is personally working with another third of the class. 
There are fewer interruptions in the direct teaching process. 

The two little boys with whom I used the Impress method 
ended the year reading scarcely beyond the pre-primer level, 
but they did read expressively, rather than word by word. I 
felt that hearing so many tapes read appropriately expressively 
and reading along wit* the tapes was largely casponsible for 
their expressive reading, albeit on the pre-primer level. 

I recommend some supervision of the listening group, 
such aa staying with them during the first minute of the taps. 
Young children can become playful working in close proximity, 
and I found it helpful to look in the listsning group*s direc- 
tion from time to time so that they did not feel completely 
unsupervised. Also the use of barriers, such as tall books 
or tall cardboard placed between children provided them with 
some working privacy. 

Teaching through audio-tapes and hsad sets usa8 one of 
the child's major sensory modalities. It should, I fssl, take 
its place as a teaching device along with such accspted equip- 
ment as ths television set, the record playsr, the ovsrhead 
projector, and the film strip projector. 
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Description or Readiness Test 



The Prs - Reeding Test of Scholastic Ability to Dster- 
Mint Reeding Readinses has been prepared for echoole thet 
uee the Herper * Roe Beeic Reading Program et beeic text- 
book* in the developmental reading program. The teet ie 
intended for uee in the kindergarten and firet grade to help 
teachere to identify theee pupils aho are moot likely to 
eucceed in beginning reading. It aeaeuree underetandinge 
and abilitiee ahich pupile need ehen firet learning to read. 
There are eix teete in the batteryt 



1. Vieuel Discrimination 

2. Auditory Siailaritiee (Rhyaing Ulorde) 

3. Relationehipe 

4. Auditory Siailaritiee (Initial Sounde) 

5. Concepte 

6. Story Interpretation 
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Description of Hontel Ability Tost 

Tho Otis-Lsnnon lontol Ability Tost has boon do- 
oignod to provido cooprshsnsivs oc tsssosnt of tho gsnsrsl 
oontol sbility, or echoleetic eptitudo, of pupils in Amor- 
icon echoole. Toot iteee on tho prisiary level eeople tho 
oontol procosoos of clossif icotion, follooing of directions , 
quentitetive reasoning, snd coaprohonoion of vorbol concepts. 
No rooding is required* 
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Description of Achieveaent Taat 

Tha metropolitan Achieveaent Taat ia deeigned to 
aaaaura reading achieveaent in thrae araaai aord recogni- 
tion, aord diecriaination, reading coaprahanaion (progreeaing 
froa tha reading of eentencae to the reading of ehort para- 
grapha) • 
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Script for Worksheet I 

I ee going to tall you a story about a little boy 
named Bobby. Evarytina you hoar a word in tho atory that 
bagina eith tho eame aound that you hear in "boy M and "Bobby M 
I eant you to raiae your hand. Are you ready to liatan? 

Bobby had a baby brother named Billy. Billy uiaa a 
l'.ttle baby. He aaa lying in hia baby bed. Bother was busy 
cooking breakfast. 

She called, "Bobby, your baby brother ie beginning 
to cry. Would you try to keep hia happy while I cook your 
breakfast?" 

"Sure," Bobby anaaered hie aother. 
He ran into hie baby brother' e bedroom. 
"Coae on, Billy, don't cry," he eeid, ae he petted 
the baby on hie back. 

"Look at what I have. Balloone! Bslloonel" 
Bobby held three balloons over the baby'e bed. A 
red balloon, a blue balloon, and a yelloa balloon. Billy 
looked at the balloone eith hie big broan eyee. He watched 
the balloone ae Bobby bounced then in the air. Soon Billy 
wes sailing again. Soon iother aaa calling, "Thank you, 
Bobby. Coae to breakfaet now." 

Did you raiBs your hand every tiae you heerd a word 
that bagen like M boy" and "Bobby"? Let me tell you the story 
again. Thie time you mill hear a bell ring each time there 
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is a word in the story that begine witfh tha eaae aound you 
hoar in "boy" and "Bobby". You ahould raiaa your hand whan 
you hear tha ball ring. Ara you rsady? 
Rapaat atory with ball. 

Vary goodl Nov I will tall you tha story ona aore 
tiae. This tiae the bsll will not ring. Can you raise your 
hand every tiae you hear a word in the etory that begine 
like "boy" or "Bobby"? Try it again. 

Repeet the etory. 

Now look at your workeheet. Many of tha pictures 
begin with the sound you hear at tha beginning of "boy" and 
"Bobby". Look at the picturee in the firet row. I will eay 
the neae of each picture. Touch each picture with your fin- 
ger when I say ite neae. Balloon. ...Boy. ...Net. ...Bat. 
Now you whiapar the aorde with aa. Balloon... .Boy.... Net.. •• 
Bat. One of theee aorde doee not begin with the eaae eound 
as "Bobby". With your psncil put an X on the picture of the 
thing that doee not begin like "Bobby". 

Look at the picturee in row 2. I will say the name 
of each picture in thie row. Touch each picture with your 
finger when I eay ite neae. Banana.... Tent.... Bue.... Ball. 
Now you whieper tha aorde with aa. Banana. •• .Tent. •• .Bus*. «. 
Ball. One of these words doss not bogin liks Bebby. With 
your pencil put an X on tha picture of the thing that doee 
not begin like "Bobby" and "boy". 

Look at the picturee in row 3. I will eay the neae 
of each picture in thie row. Touch each picture with your 
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fingsr whsn I say its nsae. flag.... Book. ...Brush. ...Bird. 

Nov you whieper ths words with mb. Flag... .Book. ...Brush.... 

Bird. Ono of theso words doas not bsgin liks "boy" and 

••Bobby" • With your penoil put an X on tha pictura of tha 

thing that does not begin lika "boy" or "Bobby". 

Look at the picturee in row 4. I aill eay the nana 

of eech picture in thie roa. Touch each picture aith your 

finger ae I say the aorde. Bell. ... Bed. ••. Box. ...floaers. 

Noa you whisper the words aith e>e. Ball.. ..Bed. ...Box.... 

Floaere. Which word doee not bagin like "aoy" or "Bobby"? 

With your pencil put an X on the thing that doae not begin 
like "boy" or "Bobby". 

See the aord "Nemo" at tha bottom of the page. With 
your pencil write your naae on tha line. 

When you go back to your eaat I want you to do two 
thinge. Firet, on thie aide of tha paper celor all the pic- 
turee of thinge that begin like "boy" or "Bobby". Color the 
pictures carefully. 

Second, on the back of thie paper I want you to draw 
a picture about tha etory I told you. Draw Billy in his bad. 
Draw Bobby bouncing the red end blue and yelloa balloons into 
tha air. Put a sails on baby Billy 1 a face. Draw and color 
your picture nicely. Now take your paper and go quietly 
beck to your seat. 
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Tsste 

Tsstshssts will bs ussd int^raittsntly aftar the 
teaching of ion tight or ton consonantal sounds* Tast- 
shssts will bs siailar to aarkahaata. Pictured objscts 
•ill bo placsd in nuabsrsd rose. 

Row 1 will ahoa picturss of a ball, a nst f a hand, 
a star* Oiractionsi circls ths picturo that bagins liks 
nuras. 

Roe 2 will ohoe picturss of a block, a spoon, a top, 
a cake. Diractionat circla tha picturo that bogine lika 
table. 

Row 3 will ahoa picturas of a eun, a heaaer, a bird, 
aciasors. Diractionat cirola tha pictura that bagina lika 
Santa. 

Roe 4 will ahoa picturaa of a fiah, a dog, a traa, 
a laaf. Diractionat circla tha pictura that bagina lika 
diah. 

Roa 5 aill ahoa picturas of a clock, a aagon, a 
rabbit, a fan. Diractionat circla tha pictura that bagins 
liks rainboe* 

Roa 6 aill shoa picturaa af a pancil, a valantino, 
a cana, a lock* Diractionat circla tha pictura that bagins 
lika lion* 

Roa 7 aill ahoa picturaa of a balloon, a dog, a cat, 
a rabbit. Diractionat circla tha pictura that bagina lika 
ball. 
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Appendix H * 
(Materials and Equipment) 



Lavender Electronics, Inc. 

1122 Center Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 



q u an tity Description 

1 2611 Craig Cassette Tape Recorder 

Supply Center 

Quantity Description 

15 C-60 Cassette Recording Tape 

j C-90 Cassette Recording Tape 



School Department 
Harper & Row, Publishers 
Elm at Houston 
Dallas, Texas 75202 



Quantity Description 

Harper & Row Basic Reading Program 
50 51-06026 Form B, Pre-Reading Test 

1 51-07024 Teachers Guidebook for Forms A & B 

1 51-07065 Scoring Key 1 for Form B 

1 51-07073 Scoring Key 2 for Form B 

D. R. Watson Company, Inc. 

1301 W. Capital 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Quantity Description 

1 //1049 Acoust if one-Centers 
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